TEACHING  AS  A  FINE  ART 


The  above  ilogan  will  detemune  the  character  of  the  Eighth 
Anniial  Ohio  State  EducatioDal  CoofErence  which  the 
Cdlege  of  Education,  Ohio  State  University,  will  conduct 
at  Cotumbua  on  April  12, 13,  and  14. 1928. 

With  the  alopn  selected  and  the  dates  aimounced,  the 
Eiecutive  Committee  is  now  engaged  in  the  constructioo  of 
the  programs  far  the  forty^odd  meetings  held  annually  during 
the  three^lay  session. 

Information  concerning  the  Conference  for  1928  may  be 
obtained  by  addressing  George  F.  Arps,  Dean  of  the  College 
of  Education.  Ohio  Sute  University. 


April  12.  13,  snd  14,  1928 


Reserve  the  deter 


Pubbhed  fortoifhtlT,  esccpt  doriM  Jane,  Julr,  and  Aob^  win  bat  ooe  iaue  is  PecembK, 
br  iht  Binsa  of  Edocatiaasl  P  tilth.  Ohio  8tMi  UnlvtitT. 

Entered  at  SecsBd>Chit  Matter,  Febroary  9, 1932,  at  the  PtOfice  at  Cofasibua,  Ohio,  oodct  the  Act  of  Anpiat  34. 1912. 
Actepctd  fa  mtStat  at  mtrifad  rat  of  pnatiw  etovided  fa  hi  Scedoo  1103.  Act  of  October  t,  1917, 
autherteedritjntv  31, 1923. 
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SCHOOL  ARCHITECTURAL  SERVICE 

Wau>  G.  Rudu 
Ohio  State  Unwertity 

financial  undertakinga  in  which  hit  hooeaty  of 


After  the  decision  has  been  made  to 
erect  a  school  building  or  to  rehabilitate 
u)  old  one,  the  next  task  of  the  school 
administrative  officers  is  to  select  an 
architect  for  the  project.  It  is  the 
architect's  function  to  synthesize  the 
recommendations  of  the  construction 
engineers  on  the  one  hand  aiKl  the 
desires  of  the  educational  experts  on  the 
other  hand. 

Upon  the  architect  depends  more  than 
upon  any  other  individual  the  merit  of 
the  building.  He  determines  more  than 
any  other  person  whether  the  building 
will  be  a  beautiful  or  an  unattractive 
creation,  whether  it  will  meet  the  needs 
of  a  modem  educaticmal  program,  wheth' 
er  it  will  be  safe  and  sanitary, and  whether 
it  will  be  economically  arranged  and 
otherwise  well  constructed,  llaerefore, 
school  officials  are  under  obligation  to 
select  the  best  architects  for  the  money 
available.  The  day  when  anyone — a 
schoohboard  memb^,  a  teacher,  or  a 
carpenter— could  design  a  schod  building 
belongs  to  the  bygones;  scbod  architec' 
ture  is  today  a  prdession. 

The  preamble  of  "the  priiKiples  of 
professional  ethics  and  the  canons  of 
ethics  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Architects"  states  the  imptxtaiKe  of  the 
work  of  the  architect  and  the  general 
qualifications  which  an  architect  should 
have  as  follows: 

The  prafetMoo  of  architecture  calls  for  men  of 
the  highest  intqnty,  busmeas  capacity,  aial 
artistic  ability.  The  architect  is  intrusted  with 


purpose  must  be  above  suspicion;  he  acts  as  pro* 
fesnonal  advisor  to  his  client  and  his  advice  must 
be  absolutely  disinterested:  he  is  charged  with 
the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  as  between 
client  and  contractors  and  must  act  with  entire 
impartiaUty;  he  has  moral  reuxinaibilities  to  his 
prmessianal  associates  and  subordinates;  finally, 
he  is  engaged  in  a  profession  which  carries  with 
it  ^ve  responsibilities  to  the  puUic.  These 
duties  and  respooaibihties  cannot  be  properly 
discharged  unlem  motives,  conduct,  aiad  abihty 
are  sutm  as  to  command  respect  ai>d  confidence. 

A  school  architect,  writing  anony' 
mously,  says  cff  the  school  architect  and 
his  profession: 

Architecture  is  an  art,  grounded  in  the  science 
of  building,  and  the  practice  of  architecture  is  a 
profession;  arxi  no  man  can  be  called  an  architect 
who  lacks  the  instincts  of  the  professional  man. 

What  are  the  mstincts  that  should  disringiiish 
the  architect  as  a  professional  man?  I  like  to 
think  it  is  rwt  merely  the  white  collar  arxl  clean 
hands  of  the  various  professional  callings  that 
attract  our  hi^'school  and  allege  boys,  but 
rather  the  challeny  to  service  throu|^  special 
abihty  and  high  sl^.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  prO' 
fessiotul  man  is  one  who  professes  that  special 
abihty  and  skill,  and  who  invites  opportunities  of 
personal  service  thereby  and  expects  to  be 
remunerated  personally  in  proportion  to  his 
service.  Do  not  miss  the  point  that  his  service  is 
direct  and  personal,  for  this  distingtiishes  him 
from  the  bukness  man,  and  if  one  may  say  it — 
personal  contact  subjecu  his  attitude  and  dealings 
to  a  gentler  aixi  finer  standard  than  is  current 
in  the  strictly  business  world.  This  is  peculiarly 
the  case  with  the  architect,  whose  profnsioo  it  is 
to  refine  and  beautify  with  art,  and  perfect  with 
science,  the  varied  shelters  of  our  hves  and 
occupations.  And  when,  as  in  school  work, 
there  comes  the  privilege  ^  bringing  this  art  and 
science  to  the  service  of  children,  and  throu(^ 
them  to  society  and  the  bome'hnd,  the  attitude 
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of  the  architect  may  well  be  one  of  sincere  devotion 
in  which  considerations  of  the  main  chance 
are  merely  secondair  or  entirely  in  the  back' 
ground.  Not  that  the  architect  may  be  ignorant 
of  the  business  of  building,  or  ignore  his  personal 
business  relations — but  that  his  main  thwght  is 
centered  upon  the  creation  for  which  alone  these 
exist.* 

The  school  architect  should  have  two 
major  qualifications.  In  the  first  place, 
he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  archi' 
tecture.  In  the  second  place,  he  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  education;  indeed, 
if  he  knows  school  architecture,  he  will 
have  a  knowledge  of  education.  He 
should  have  an  understanding  of,  and  a 
sympathy  with,  the  aims  of  education, 
and  he  should  know  how  to  design  a 
building  that  will  further  the  accomplish' 
ment  of  those  aims.  Whether  or  not  an 
architect  has  these  qualifications  may  be 
ascertained  by  inspecting  some  of  the 
buildings  whidi  he  has  constructed,  and 
by  inquiring  of  school  officials  for  whom 
he  has  done  architectural  work. 

At  this  point  we  want  to  emphasize 
the  necessity  for  a  careful  checking  of  the 
architect's  plans  and  proposals  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  board  of 
education,  the  members  of  the  building 
department,  if  there  be  such,  and  other 
members  d'  the  professional  staff.  It  is 
the  duty  and  the  desire  of  the  architect 
to  give  the  community  the  type  of 
building  that  best  meets  the  needs  of  the 
community;  stereotyped  plans — plans 
that  have  been  made  for  use  in  other 
communities — ^although  they  may  be 
suggestive,  will  not  suffice.  Of  course, 
the  architect  is  the  professional  advisor 
to  the  school  authorities,  and  he  should 
therefore  be  frank  in  criticising  any  of 
their  proposals.  He  should  not,  because 
of  fear  cff  offending  and  of  losing  “busi' 
ness,”  accept  a  suggestion  when  he 
knows  the  sugg^tion  to  be  a  bad  one. 
The  way  to  secure  a  modem  building 
is  to  design  it  that  way.  Too  many 
school  buildings  have  b^  designed  in 

‘l.et  the  Architect  Beware,'*  American  Schooi  Board 
Jovmai,  70:4(^30,  Jaiuiary,  1923. 


an  amateurish  way.  Too  many  features 
have  had  to  be  arranged  for  as  “after' 
thoughts,”  if  they  were  to  be  included 
at  all.  Too  much  absurd  ornamentation 
has  been  provided  in  the  name  of  beauty 
and  too  much  space  has  been  wasted. 
Eternal  vigilance  on  the  part  of  both  the 
architect  and  the  school  officials  is  one 
of  the  prices  of  a  well  designed  school 
building. 

E^ns  for  Securing  Architectural 
Services 

In  a  recent  exhaustive  investigation  of 
the  plans  which  cities  have  provided 
for  the  administration  of  school  archi' 
tectural  service,  five  general  plans  were 
found  to  be  in  use.*  A  brief  description 
of  each  of  these  plans  is  given  herewith; 

1.  A  separate  architea  for  each  build 
ing. — Under  this  plan  the  architect  is 
held  entirely  responsible  for  the  com' 
pletion  of  his  building.  He  develops  ail 
plans  and  specifications,  inspects  all 
materials,  supervises  construction,  and 
approves  the  acceptance  of  the  building 
from  the  contracted:  by  the  board  a 
education.  For  his  services,  he  is  paid 
a  fee,  amounting  usually  to  6  percent  of 
the  cost  of  the  building. 

This  plan  is  by  far  the  most  common  of 
any.  It  is  used  everywhere  in  the  smah 
ler  cities  and  in  the  rural  communities. 
SiiKe  it  is  used  primarily  in  the  smaller 
school  districts  in  which  there  cannot  be 
maintained  a  large  administrative  organ' 
izatiem,  the  architect  usually  works  under 
the  immediate  direction  of  the  superin' 
tendent  of  schools  or  the  board  of  edu' 
cation.  In  the  larger  communities,  in 
which  a  larger  administrative  organiza- 
tion  is  possible,  the  business  manager  of 
the  schools  or  an  assistant  superintendent 
of  schools  is  frequently  plac^  in  charge 
of  the  building  program  and  has  gene^ 
supervision  of  ^e  architects.  Denver, 
Colorado,  is  an  example  of  a  community 

*HuU.  O.  R.  ‘"The  Admioutntion  cf  School  Butldini 
Progmu."  Am«ric«n  Scliooi  Botri  JswimI,  73  J3-36,  17<>-73i 
July,  1926.  I 
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that  has  recently  engaged  in  a  large 
scbool'building  program  on  the  latter 
basis.*  Under  this  plan,  boards  of  edu¬ 
cation  frequently  hire  an  additional 
supervisor  of  construction  at  their  own 
expense.  This  inspector  generally  works 
on  a  salary  basis. 

2.  A  supervising  architect. — Under 
this  plan  the  board  of  education  employs 
a  supervising  architect  who  is  expected 
to  have  general  supervision  of  the  project 
architects.  The  supervising  architect 
provides  preliminary  plans  and  standard 
specifications  for  the  project  architects, 
and  the  latter,  in  turn,  unc^  the  direction 
of  the  supervising  architect,  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  working  out  of  all  details  and  for 
the  completion  of  the  projects. 

This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  dis¬ 
tributing  the  school  patronage,  and 
bringing  into  school  architecture  the 
ideas  of  many  architects.  Moreover, 
the  supervising  architect  is  in  a  position 
to  provide  for  a  continuity  of  standards 
in  the  plans  and  specifications;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  working  with  the  educatkxul 
staff,  be  can  develop  unit  plans  and  lay¬ 
outs  which  may  be  used  throughout  t^ 
school  system. 

The  plan  is  used  particularly  in  com¬ 
munities  which  have  a  largo  though  a 
short  and  intensive  building  program. 
Such  communities  often  feel  that  they 
cannot  afford  to  establish  an  expensive 
building  organization  of  a  permanent 
nature.  Atlwta,  Georgia,  whidi  recently 
engaged  in  a  large  sdxml-building  pro¬ 
gram,  followed  thu  plan.  In  that  city  the 
cost  of  the  architectural  organization  was 
6  percent,  distributed  thus:  to  the  pro¬ 
ject  architect,  4.5  percent;  to  the  super¬ 
vising  architect,  1  percent;  and  to  the 
school-housing  and  school-program  ex¬ 
pert,  0.5  percent.* 

3.  A  combiTuttion  of  plans  1  and  2. — 
A  supervising  architect  and  project  arch¬ 


■Fof  a  dcacription  of  the  DenTcr  plan,  tee  Hull,  O.  R., 
“The  Adminiatiation  of  School  Buildinc  Proftanu,''  Amencen 
SciMol  Boerd  Journel,  7U:61-<U.  June,  1926. 

Utid.,  p.  61. 


itects  are  employed  on  a  commission  basis 
such  as  describe  in  plans  1  and  2.  How¬ 
ever,  in  this  plan,  unlike  the  first  and 
second  plans,  the  project  architects  are 
relieved  of  all  responsibility  of  supervision 
and  inspection  of  construction.  Of  course, 
the  architect  may  give  such  supervision 
and  inspection  as  he  sees  fit,  but  such  as 
he  gives  is  merely  advisory  and  no  pay 
is  given  for  it.  The  plan  is  also  used 
by  communities  large  eixxigh  to  maintain 
a  supervising  architectural  staff  as  well  as 
the  necessary  construction  inspectOTs  and 
supervisors.  It  gives  a  continuity  and 
a  coordination  to  the  school-building 
efforts  of  the  community,  often  assures 
better  supervision,  and  in  many  instances 
is  more  economical.  The  usual  fee  of 
architects  is  6  percent,  4  percent  eff  which 
is  given  for  designing  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions,  and  2  percent  for  supervision  and 
inspection  c«  construction.  The  board 
of  education,  under  this  plan,  employs 
its  supervisors  and  inspect(xs  on  a  salary 
basis.  Los  Angeles,  Calif<xnia,  is  an 
example  of  a  city  that  has  its  building 
department  organized  on  this  basis. 

4., A  complete  school'huilding  organi¬ 
zation. — The  community  maintains,  <»i 
a  salary  basis,  a  complete  organization  for 
the  construction  of  school  buildings, 
which  organization  plans  buildings  and 
supervises  and  inspe^s  the  construction 
of  them.  It  is  otmous  that  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  feasible  only  in  communities 
which  always  have  a  considerable 
amount  of  repair  work  and  construction 
under  way.  Philadelphia  and  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio,  are  examples  of  cities  that 
use  the  plan.  Philadelphia  secures  her 
architectural  service  at  an  average  charge 
of  1.3  percent.*  Compared  with  the 
usual  charge  of  6  percent,  this  appears  to 
be  a  large  saving,  but,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  this  apparent  economy  may  be 
fictitious. 

In  Philadelphia,  plans  are  prepared 
according  to  standard  specifications  and 

*Bnic(.  W.  G.  “Sfcuring  School  ArchitcctunI  Service," 
Amencen  School  fioord  Journal,  68:84,  January,  1924. 
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layouts  of  the  superintendent  of  schools 
and  his  educational  staff.  Moreover, 
before  any  plans  can  be  placed  in  execu' 
tion,  they  must  be  approved  by  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  who  is  now 
aided  in  giving  this  supervision  by  an 
assistant  superintendent.  Such  approval 
on  the  part  of  the  educaticmal  staff  is 
essential,  if  provision  for  the  educational 
interests  is  not  to  be  neglected,  for  the 
planning  of  a  school  building  is  primarily 
an  educational  fiincticMi. 

5.  The  associated  architects. — Under 
this  plan  which  is  used  now,  so  far  as 
is  known,  only  by  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  the  board  of  education  enters  into 


TABLE  I 

DnmiBUTioN  of  Ttfee  of  Adminbtrativb 
Organizatton  bt  Poptnj^TioN  OF  Crmn 


PopuUtioa 

1 

2 

Type' 

3 

4 

5 

Total 

C^tie* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

(7) 

More  than  1.000,000... 

0 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

500JX»  to  1,000,000. . . . 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

10 

lOO/XX)  to  300.000 . 

23 

4 

1 

7 

0 

33 

30,000  to  100,000 . 

<7 

0 

3 

2 

1 

55 

Total  dtie* . 

74 

s 

7 

13 

2 

103 

an  agreement  with  the  local  architects 
who  organize  as  an  association.  Such 
association  then  selects  the  architect  who 
is  to  be  responsible  for  planning  the 
project  under  the  general  supervision  of 
the  association.  BuffiaJo,  New  York, 
c»ie  of  the  few  cities  that  has  tried  the 
plan,  recently  gave  it  up  because  of  a 
f^eeling  that  respcmsibility  could  not  be 
placed  in  a  group  or  in  an  association. 

Table  I,  from  Hull’s  study,  shows  the 
number  of  cities  of  various  populations 
that  use  each  of  the  five  aforementioned 
plans.^ 

>HuIl,  O.  R.  ‘The  Administntioa  of  School  Building 
Program*,”  American  School  Boud  Journal,  73:173,  July, 
1926. 


Selection  of  School  Architect 

Everywhere  the  ccanpetition  for  school 
architectural  business  is  keen.  Let  a 
board  of  education  announce,  or  even 
hint,  that  it  is  considering  the  erection 
of  a  new  building  and  it  will  have  a 
host  of  applicants  for  the  work.  Which 
of  these  competitors  shall  be  selected 
becomes  then  a  perplexing  question,  for 
architects,  like  other  competitors,  arc 
frequently  an  insistent  and  persistent 
CToup.  Each  architect  thinks,  or  at 
i^t  he  argues,  that  he  has  the  best 
qualifications  for  the  work;  some  argue 
further  that  they  are  more  entitled  to  the 
work  than  anyone  else.  Generally,  the 
unfortunate  thing  about  the  whole  pro' 
cedure  is  that  members  of  a  board  of 
education,  whose  job  it  is  to  contract 
for  architectiual  service,  are  at  a  dis' 
advantage  in  architectural  information. 
They  are  frequently  uninformed  on  what 
constitutes  good  architectural  service 
and  are  unable  accurately  to  judge  the 
comparative  qualifications  of  the  many 
competitors.  Therefore,  the  architect 
who  talks  the  loudest  and  longest, 
irrespective  of  his  qualifications,  often 
secures  the  contract.  The  following 
practices  are  in  vogue  in  the  selecting  of 
school  architects,  particularly  where  pro' 
ject  architects  are  employed. 

Architectural  competition. — Some 
boards  of  education  organize  competi' 
dons  to  secure  their  architectural  service. 
That  is,  they  announce  that  preliminary 
drawings  and  sketches  may  be  submitted 
according  to  the  condidems  of  the  con' 
test  which  have  been  arranged.  If  the 
competitive  plan  of  hiring  me  architect 
is  used,  the  condidons  of  the  comped' 
don  should  be  well  provided  for.  The 
American  Institute  of  Architects  has 
published  a  circular  which  gives  the 
organizadon  of  an  architectural  cconpeti' 
don  and  the  bases  upon  which  members 
of  the  American  Insdtute  of  Architects 
should  engage  in  such  compeddons. 
School  officii^  who  contemplate  using 
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the  competitive  plan  can  do  no  better 
than  to  procure  this  circular  and  to  follow 
it  in  the  main.^ 

}io  competitions. — Some  boards  of 
education  decide  upon  an  architect  and 
employ  him  without  further  ado.  For 
example,  if  an  architect  has  built  up  an 
enviable  reputation  and  the  board  of 
education  has  confidence  in  him  and  his 
work,  he  is  given  the  contract.  In  a 
sense,  competition  does  enter  into  this 
plan,  because  the  reputation  and  abihty 
of  the  various  architects  are  in  competi¬ 
tion  with  the  qualifications  of  other 
architects.  Of  course,  a  competition  is 
not  announced  or  organized  on  a  for¬ 
mal  basis  as  is  done  under  the  first  plan 
given. 

Local  versus  outside  architects. — We 
have  already  afiirmed  that  the  designing 
of  a  school  building  is  a  function  which 
requires  specialized  knowledge  on  the 
part  of  th-i  architect.  An  architect 
may  be  an  expert  in  designing  churches, 
but  only  a  tyro  in  the  planning  of  school 
buildings;  he  may  be  a  specimist  in  the 
designing  of  theaters,  but  know  little 
about  school  buildings;  be  may  have 
acquired  an  enviable  reputation  in  the 
planning  of  hotels,  banks,  apartment 
bouses,  office  buildings,  bridges,  or  fac¬ 
tories,  but  know  little  or  nothing 
school  buildings.  To  infer  that  because 
an  architect  is  able  to  design  some  other 
building  he  is  therefore  competent  to 
plan  a  school  building,  is  as  fallacious  as 
to  assume  that  an  eye  and  ear  specialist 
is  the  best  consultant  on  a  disease  of  the 
heart.  Ours  is  an  age  of  specialization 
and  the  profession  of  school  architecture 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule. 

These  f^ts,  however,  are  not  always 
understood  when  the  fimetion  of  select¬ 
ing  the  school  architect  is  imminent. 
Too  many  school  authorities  conclude 
that  an  architect  should  be  able  to  plan 
an  up-to-date  school  building,  since  he 

‘The  American  Inetitutc  of  Architecta.  Architccttirel 
Cempetitioiu,  A  CimUr  of  Advice  end  In/ormetion.  The 
Octafon  Houae,  Waahingtaa,  D.  C. 


has  been  successful  in  designing  other 
buildings.  Such  argument  is  appued  too 
often  to  the  local  architect.  For  the 
local  architect,  it  is  argued  further  that 
he  is  a  taxpayer,  that  he  has  children  in 
the  local  spools.  Under  the  stress  of 
such  arguments  too  many  school  authori¬ 
ties  forget  that  it  is  better  to  secure  the 
right  architect,  although  he  be  an  out¬ 
sider.  They  forget,  if  they  ever  knew 
it,  that  school  architecture  is  a  pro¬ 
fession;  they  forget  that  it  is  only  good 
business  to  secure  the  best  man  for  this 
or  any  other  work,  irrespective  of  his 
residence.  To  employ  any  other  than 
the  best  qualified  in  pubhc  business  is  a 
form  of  malfeasance:  it  is  a  betrayal  of 
public  trust.  A  “protective  tariff” 
should  no  more  be  levied  on  archi¬ 
tectural  brains  than  upcm  teaching 
brains.  When  qualifications  are  equah 
school  officials  are  doubtless  justified  in 
giving  the  school  work  to  the  local 
residrat,  but  they  are  never  justified  in 
favoring  local  talent  to  the  harm  of,  or 
at  the  expense  of,  the  public.  A  school 
board  that  is  circumspect  will  imore 
the  clamor  for  the  hiring  of  “home 
talent,"  if  such  talent  has  nothing  more 
than  a  residence  qualification  to  com¬ 
mend  it. 

Cost  of  School  Architectural 
Service 

Competency  and  other  things  being 
equal,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  the  schocH 
authorities  to  secure  architectural  service 
as  cheaply  as  possible.  When  we  investi¬ 
gate  what  various  communities  are  pay¬ 
ing  for  their  school  architectural  service 
we  find  that  the  charges  vary  widely. 
William  George  Bruce,  in  an  inquiry 
relative  to  cities  of  one  hundred  thousand 
and  more,  found  that  the  cost  of  school 
architectural  service  averages  between 
5  and  6  percent  of  the  total  construction 
cost.*  These  percents  include  the  cost 
of  providing  plans  and  specifications, 

***Securinf  School  ArchitcctunI  Service,'*  Amorktn  School 
Boonl  Journol,  68S7.  January,  1924. 


the  public 'Versus 'the -private 'architect  in  the  typical  state.  With  the  typical, 
question  which  permits  us  to  say  which  state  spending  millions  of  dollars  annual-  ^ 
services  are  better.  We  must  conclude,  ly  for  school  buildings,  it  is  evident  that! 
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much  could  be  saved  by  a  better  regard 
for  the  principles  of  schoolhouse  design' 
ing  and  construction. 

Supervision  and  Inspection  op 
Construction 

After  the  plans  for  the  building  have 
been  worked  out  and  after  the  contract 
for  the  construction  of  the  building  has 
been  let,  supiervision  and  inspection  of 
the  construction  must  be  provided  for 
to  see  that  it  is  erected  accc^ding  to 
specifications.  It  will  be  necessary  to 
be  sure  that  the  materials  used  are  those 
which  the  specifications  stipubte  and 
that  the  construction  follows  the  sped' 
Stations  in  detail,  unless  the  ccxuent  of 
the  architect  and  owner  to  use  substi' 
tutes  is  secured. 

Three  practices  of  supervising  and 
inspecting  the  construction  of  school 
buildings  exist.  Generally,  the  archi' 
tect  lo^s  after  this  function.  In  this 
p^dce  dther  the  architect  cm*  one  of 
his  agents  is  chi  the  job  almost  con' 
stantly  to  see  that  the  work  is  dcxie 
according  to  specificaticHis.  In  the  second 
case,  the  owner  is  respcxisible  for  this 
work.  This  practice,  however,  is  not 
as  ccMiuiKHi  as  the  first  menticHied.  The 
owner  and  the  architect,  under  the  third 
practice,  both  have  scnne  respcHisibility 
in  supervising  and  in  inspectine  the  cchI' 
structicHi.  This  practice  shcxifd  become 
more  common,  for  both  the  architect  and 
the  owner  have  an  interest  in  whether 
a  not  the  work  is  being  dcxie  acccx'ding 
to  plans  and  specificaticxis.  The  arch' 
itect  has  an  interest  largely  because  he  is 
concerned  over  his  prc&ssional  standing 
and  reputaticHi — the  completed  building 
will  stand  as  a  silent  testimcxiial,  good 
or  bad,  to  his  work.  The  owner  has  an 
interest  largely  because  he  is  the  one  who 
is  paying  me  bill;  be  cannot  risk  being 
“cheated.” 

The  ARCHiTEcrr's  Contract 

A  good  fcHTO  of  ccHitract  between  the 
owner  and  the  architect,  particularly  in 


cases  where  the  architect  is  to  work  cxi  a 
job  basis  and  not  on  an  annual  salary  or 
a  part'time  basis,  should  be  provided. 
Su^  a  contract  is  necessary  both  to  the 
architect  and  his  employers;  the  more 
definite  the  contract,  the  better  it  is  for 
all  concerned.  The  standard  fcxm 
ccxitract  between  the  owner  and  the 
architect  is  that  designed  by  the  Ameri' 
can  Institute  of  Architects.  It  is 
recommended  that  this  form  should  be 
followed,  at  least  in  the  main,  for  it 
has  the  particular  merit  being  specific. 
It  may  be  modified,  course,  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  local  situation.  Some 
of  the  main  items  which  illustrate  its 
nature  are:  the  architect's  service;  the 
architect's  fee;  reimbursements;  separate 
contracts;  extra  services  in  special  cases; 
payments;  the  owner's  decision;  survey, 
Ix^gs,  and  tests;  supervision  of  the 
work;  ownership  of  documents;  suc' 
cessors  and  assignment;  and  arbitration. 

The  Amertcan  Institute  of  Architects. — 
Those  who  are  responsible  for  constnKt' 
ing  school  buildings  can  find  nothing  of 
greater  consequence  on  the  best  met^xls 
of  securing  architectural  services  than 
in  the  literature  of  the  American  Insti' 
tute  of  Architects.  It  is  perhaps  not 
amiss  to  say  that  this  is  the  national 
organization  of  au'chitects,  a  body  which 
is  analagous  to  such  organizaticHis  as 
the  National  Education  Association, 
the  American  Bar  Association,  and  the 
American  Medical  Association. 

The  more  pertinent  publications  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Architects 
are  listed  here  for  reference.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  four,  the  docu' 
ments  are  either  free  or  may  be  had  at  a 
very  low  price.  In  familiarizing  cxieself 
with  architectural  business,  one  can 
make  no  better  investment  than  to  spend 
a  few  cents  for  the  more  pertinent  of 
the  publications.*  These  are:  Journal 
of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects; 

iCoamiinicattona  ind  remittance*  ehoiild  be  lent  to  the 
Executive  Sectetarr,  American  Institute  of  Architects,  The 
Octaaon  House,  Washuigtcxi.  D.  C. 
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HandbooJi  of  Architectural  Practice;  Stan' 
dard  Contract  Documents:  “Agree¬ 
ment  and  General  Conditiems,"  “Gen¬ 
eral  Conditions  without  Agreement,” 
“Agreement  without  Genera  Condi¬ 
tions,”  “B<Mid  of  Suretyship,”  “Form 
of  Subcontract,”  “Letter  of  Accept¬ 
ance  of  Subcontractor's  Proposal;” 
“The  Standard  Form  of  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  Owner  and  Architect  (Percentage 
Basis)”;  “A  Form  of  Agreement  be¬ 
tween  Owner  and  Architect  (Fee-Plus- 
Cost  System)”;  “A  Circular  of  Informa¬ 
tion  on  the  Fee-Plus-Cost  System  of 
Charges  (Explanatory  of  Owner- Archi¬ 
tect  Agreement  on  Fce-Plus-Cost  Basis”); 


“A  Form  of  Agreement  between  Owner 
and  Contractor  (Cost-Plus-Fee  Basis)”; 
“Circular  of  Information  Relative  to 
Cost-Plus-Fee  System  of  Contracting 
(Explanatory  of  the  Contractor-Owner 
Agreement  on  Cost-Plus-Fee  Basis)”; 
“A  Circular  of  Advice  and  Information 
Relative  to  the  Conduct  of  Architec¬ 
tural  Competitions”;  Standard  Form  of 
Competition  Program;  “Circular  on  the 
FuiKtions  of  the  Architect”;  “A  Circu¬ 
lar  of  Advice  Relative  to  ftinciplcs  of 
Professional  Practice,  The  Canons  of 
Ethics”;  “Schedule  of  Proper  Minimum 
Charges”;  “Standard  Symbols  for  Wiring 
Plans.” 


TEACHING  ADDITION  AND  SUBTRACTION  FACTS 
TOGETHER  OR  SEPARATELY 


6.  R.  Buckingham 
Ohio  Stole  Omuernt)) 


Last  year,  the  writer  was  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  making  a  number  of 
decisions  regarding  the  teaching  of 
arithmetic,  and  he  sought  to  find  answers 
to  a  variety  of  questions.  One  of  these 
was  the  question,  “Is  it  better  to  teach 
subtraction  facts  in  connection  with 
rebted  addition  facts  or  to  teach  the 
addition  facts  first  and  the  subtraction 
facts  afterwards?” 

When  this  question  was  asked  of 
classroom  teachers  and  primary  super¬ 
visors,  no  “preponderance  of  testimony” 
was  secured.  One  supervisor  whose 
competence  was  above  question  said, 
“I  have  tried  both  methods  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  separate  method  is  better.” 
Another  whose  success  was  quite  as 
evident  was  equally  sure  that  the  to¬ 
gether  method  produced  better  results. 
Neither  supervisor,  however,  had  ever 
obtained  the  least  evidence  in  support 
of  her  view.  Each  was  quite  positive 
she  was  right  and  each  was  able  to  offer 


good  reasons  drawn  from  general  princi¬ 
ples.  Classroom  teachers  likewise  lent 
the  support  of  practice  and  of  argument 
to  both  sides  of  the  question. 

This  sort  of  appeal  to  authority  there¬ 
fore  did  no  more  than  darken  counsel 
with  words.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrange 
for  the  teaching  of  both  methods  to 
groups  of  equally  capable  children  and 
to  test  results.  This  work  was  under¬ 
taken  at  seven  different  centers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  procedure 
at  one  of  these  centers  will  be  described 
in  some  detail  and  the  general  results 
secured  by  similar  procedures  at  the 
other  centers  will  then  be  presented. 

Center  J^o.  1. — Attention  is  now 
directed  to  a  class  of  thirty-seven 
children  who,  in  February,  1926,  were 
beginning  the  low-second  grade.  These 
children  were  about  to  learn  the  funda¬ 
mental  addition  and  subtraction  facts. 
On  February  8  they  were  given  a  Pressey 
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Primary  Classification  Test,  and,  accord' 
ing  to  the  scores  made  on  this  test,  they 
were  divided  into  two  groups,  which 
were  equal  in  the  ability  measured  by 
the  test.  The  two  groups  were  made 
equal  by  the  simple  device  pairing 
each  pupil  in  one  group  with  a  pupu 
in  the  other  the  same  (X  nearly  ue 
same  soxe. 

The  teacher  then  taught  a  specified 
list  of  addition  and  subtraction  facts 
to  both  groups  of  children.  To  one 

Soup,  however,  she  taught  the  addition 
:ts  and  the  related  subtraction  facts 
together  while  to  the  other  group  she 
aught  all  the  addition  facts  and  after' 
wards  all  the  subtraction  facts.  The 
first  of  these  groups  will  be  called  the 
Together  Group,  the  second,  the  Sepor' 
ate  Group. 

The  list  of  f^ts,  thirty-eight  in 
number  were  as  follows: 


Addition  Facti 

SuBTHAcnoH  Fact! 

1+6. 

6  +  1 

7  — 

1, 

7  —  6 

4  +  5, 

5  +  4 

9  — 

4. 

9  —  5 

1+2. 

2  +  1 

3  — 

1. 

3  —  2 

4  +  4 
1+3. 

3  +  1 

8  — 

4  — 

4 

1. 

4  —  3 

2  +  5. 

5  +  2 

7  — 

2. 

7  —  5 

1+8. 

8  +  1 

9  — 

1. 

9  —  8 

2  +  3. 

3+2 

5  — 

2. 

5  —  3 

1+5. 

5  +  1 

6  — 

1, 

6  —  5 

2  +  4. 

4+2 

6  — 

2, 

6  —  4 

The  teacher  was  directed  to  present 
to  the  Together  Group  all  the  facts  of 
each  line  b^ore  presenting  those  of  the 
next  line.  The  order  of  presentation 
uithin  the  line  was  not  regarded  as 
important.  The  Separate  Group  was  to 
be  aught  all  the  addition  facts  followed 
by  all  the  subtraction  faca.  In  teaching 
the  addition  facts  to  the  Separate  Group 
the  direct  and  reverse  facts,  for  example, 
l+6=7and  6+1=7,  were  to  be  aught 
together.  Similarly,  the  Separate  Group 
was  to  receive  the  direct  and  reverse 
subtraction  faca  together.  In  the  case 
of  doubles,  such  as  4+4  and  8  —  4,  there 
is,  of  course,  no  distinction  between 
direct  and  reverse  faca. 


No  directions  were  given  to  the 
teacher  as  to  the  way  in  which  the 
number  faca  should  be  devetoped. 
The  teacher  might  introduce  them  by 
the  use  of  objeca  or  merely  as  verbal 
faca  to  be  learned.  The  rdle  visual 
presenation  was  likewise  undetermined. 
One  point,  however,  was  insisted  upon, 
namely,  that  the  technique  of  presenU' 
tion,  whatever  it  might  be,  should  be 
the  same  for  both  the  Together  and  the 
Separate  Groups. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  teacher 
devote  twenty  minutes  daily  to  the 
teaching  of  each  of  these  groups.  It 
was  pointed  out,  however,  that  the 
length  of  time  was  relatively  unimport' 
ant  provided  the  same  amount  of  time 
was  given  to  each  group  of  children. 
The  teacher  was  directed  to  alternate 
the  periods  of  rcciation.  For  example, 
the  Together  Group  might  recite  the  first 
week  from  10:10  to  10:30  and  the 
Separate  Group  from  11 :00  to  11 :20.  If 
su^  an  arrangement  was  made  for  the 
first  week,  the  arrangement  for  the 
second  week  should  call  for  the  Together 
Group  to  recite  fran  IIKX)  to  11 -.20  and 
for  the  Separate  Group  to  recite  from 
10:10  to  10:30.  The  third  week  the 
periods  of  reciation  should  be  the  same 
as  for  the  first  week,  the  fourth  week 
the  same  as  the  secemd,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  experiment. 

It  was  stipulated  that  all  drill  and 
review  work  in  arithmetic  should  be 
done  at  school,  in  other  words,  that  no 
home  work  and  no  ouaide  study  should 
be  required.  During  the  progress  of  the 
experiment  no  other  subject-matter  in 
arithmetic  was  to  be  aught  except  the 
addition  and  subtraction  faca  called  for 
by  the  experiment.  It  was  recognized 
that  local  conditions  and  courses  of 
study  might  necessiate  scxne  variation 
from  this  rule.  If  such  were  the  case 
the  teacher  was  to  see  that  the  additicnal 
subject-matter  was  the  same  for  the 
two  groups. 

(Continued  on  page  240) 
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STATISTICAL  THINKING  ONCE 
MORE 

We  have  already  taken  occasion  to 
air  our  opinions  in  these  columns  on  the 
question  of  thinking  statistically.  We 
have  indicated  that  in  our  judgment 
statistics  offers  a  new  and  powerful 
instrument  of  thought.  It  is  our  present 
purpose,  however,  to  indicate  one  of  the 
dan^s  incident  to  the  use  of  statistics 
in  the  analysis  of  phenomena. 

The  very  attractiveness  of  statistical 
technique  sometimes  leads  to  our  uncky 
ing.  Under  the  influence  of  statistical 
method  our  thinking  tends  to  lose  flexi' 
bility,  to  harden,  and  to  crystallize  into  set 
forms.  When  we  decide  to  use  measure' 
ment,  and  the  analysis  which  measure' 
ment  permits,  we  put  our  trust  in  pre' 
cision,  accuracy,  and  definitiOTi.  This 
is  desirable  up  to  a  certain  point;  but 
there  are  wide  reaches  of  human  thought 
where  precisiem  is  not  at  present  possible 
or  whCTe  it  can  only  be  attained  by  non' 
statistical  methods.  To  let  our  statis' 
tics  dominate  our  thinking  in  these 
regions  is  to  court  disaster. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  attitude 
which  is  frequently  assumed  toward 
the  correlaticKi  coefficient.  A  certain 
statistical  textbook  states  that  when  r  is 
less  than  .15  or  .20  it  may  be  regarded  as 
“negligible  or  indifferent”;  that  when  it 
ranges  from  .15  or  .20  up  to  .35  or  .40  it 
may  be  thought  of  as  “present  but  low”; 


and  that  it  may  be  called  “marked"  and 
“high”  acccMrdhig  to  whether  it  hovers 
around  .50  or  runs  above  .60.  All  this 
shows  the  tendency  of  human  beings 
to  avoid  thinking  by  reducing  data  to 
types  which  are  assumed  to  have  general 
appheation. 

It  is  certain  that  under  appropriate 
circumstances  a  correlation  coe^ient  of 
.20  is  by  no  means  “negligible  or  indiffer' 
ent.”  An  illustration  may  serve  to 
establish  this  point  of  view.  In  the 
Bureau  of  Educatkmal  Research  at  Ohio 
State  University  a  study  was  undertaken 
a  year  or  two  ago  in  which,  among  other 
tli^gs,  an  attempt  was  made  to  show 
the  effect  of  diferent  types  of  state 
departments  of  education  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  public  schools.  Now, 
among  the  forty'eight  states,  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  types  of  educa* 
tional  departments.  Some  have  state 
boards  of  educatiem  and  others  do  not. 
Those  which  have  such  boards  provide 
for  the  selection  of  the  members  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  chief  executive 
in  some  states  is  elected  by  the  people, 
in  others  he  is  appointed  by  the  governor, 
and  in  still  others  he  is  chosen  by  the 
state  board  of  education.  Certain  types 
of  administrative  organization  have 
existed  in  the  past  and  have  been  aban* 
doned.  No  one  knows  of  a  certainty 
which  is  the  best.  It  occurred  to  us 
therefore  that  if  we  could  evaluate  these 
types,  we  might  then  ccxnpare  them  with 
school  efficiency. 

Variable  No.  1,  then,  was  school  effi- 
ciency.  It  included  such  items  as  length 
of  school  term,  percent  of  school  popula¬ 
tion  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  per¬ 
cent  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attend¬ 
ance,  amount  of  money  spent  per  pupil, 
and  amount  spent  per  unit  of  wealth. 
Variable  No.  2  was  ^e  composite  rating, 
by  about  one  hundred  judges,  of  the 
desirability  of  the  types  of  organization 
which  had  already  been  distinguished. 

It  was  found  that  the  correlation 
coefficient  between  the  measures  of  state 
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d^rtments  and  the  measures  of  school 
efficiency  was +.20.  According  to  the 
classification  of  r-values,  to  whidi  refer¬ 
ence  has  already  been  made,  a  i^ligible 
relationship  is  thus  indicated.  T^,  we 
believe,  is  very  far  frc«n  the  truth.  The 
field  of  variatKMi,  particularly  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  first  variable — the  efficiency 
of  the  schools — is  enormously  complex. 
The  play  of  forces  within  it  is  checked, 
balariced,  and  conditioned  in  a  multitude 
of  ways.  By  a  thousand  channels  d 
influence,  most  of  them  local  in  character, 
is  the  excellence  of  the  schools  effected. 
To  select  one  of  these  influences,  an 
influence  which  by  its  very  nature  is 
remote  from  the  scene  of  action,  and  then 
to  find  a  correlation  coefficient  of  +.20 
is  in  reality  to  hit  upon  a  very  signifi¬ 
cant  matter. 

The  interpretation  of  the  anrelation 
coeflBcient  cannot  proceed  upon  its  size 
alone.  Even  strictly  statist!^  consider¬ 
ations  should  prevent  this.  A  correla¬ 
tion  coefficient  of  .90  may  indicate  as 
close  a  relationship  as  a  correlation  coeffi¬ 
cient  of  .40  if  the  “spread  of  talent”  in 
the  first  case  is  eight  or  ten  times  as 
great  as  in  the  second  case.  Purely 
statistical  precautions  tell  us  that  we 
must  know  the  path  over  which  the 
computation  of  a  correlation  coeflBcient 
has  proceeded. 

In  the  illustration  we  have  just 
described,  however,  the  interpretation  tff 
the  resulting  coefficient  must  proceed  on 
a  non-statistical  basis.  It  must  take  into 
account  the  conditions  to  which  the 
relationship  applies.  In  particular  it 
must  take  account  of  the  purpose  which 
the  relationship  is  to  serve.  If  a  reading 
test  achievement  correlates  with  a  valid 
criterion  of  reading  ability  to  the  extent 
of  no  more  than  +.20  it  indicates  a 
negligible  or  indifferent  relationship  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  validity  of  the 
test.  If  an  instrument  for  predicting 
success  in  teaching  correlates  to  the  same 
degree  with  success  on  the  job,  we  do 
not  regard  the  measurements  in  question 
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as  having  useful  predictive  value.  But, 
if  the  correlation  of  rainfall  with  crops 
of  a  certain  kind  were  found  to  be+ Jo, 
or  if  a  vegetable  diet  were  found  to  be 
related  to  that  extent  with  length  of  life, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  attribute  a 
high  degree  of  simificance  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  nor  should  we  long  refrain  from 
taking  steps  to  secure  the  advantage 
which  the  relationship  suggested.  Simi¬ 
larly,  if  the  presumed  desirableness  eff  a 
state  oreanization  has  even  a  small 
numerical  relationship  to  such  firnda- 
mental  facts,  to  a  pooling  ci  such 
fundamental  facts,  as  the  amount  of 
schooling,  the  number  of  young  people 
who  av^  themselves  of  it,  and  the 
expenditure  that  people  are  willing  to 
make  for  it,  then  nothing  can  justify 
indiffiErence  to  the  organization  which 
the  state  provides. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
there  are  circumstances  under  which  a 
correlation  coefficient  of  .60  or  .70  may 
not  be  regarded  as  hi^.  A  ccxrelation 
coefficient  of  .60  yiel^  a  coefficient  of 
alienation  of  .80.  This  means  that  a 
determination  of  one  variable  from  the 
other  would  be  but  20  percent  better 
than  a  pure  guess.  Suppose  that  one 
variable  is  a  score  in  an  intelligence  test 
and  another  is  success  as  a  student  in 
college.  Before  we  would  take  drastic 
action  such  as  denial  of  admission  to 
college  we  should  certainly  want  to  be 
in  possession  of  an  instrument  which 
would  yield  a  wider  margin  than  20 
percent  beyond  what  we  would  Kt  if 
we  merely  drew  the  names  c*  the 
students  from  a  hat. 

The  mechanical  interpretation  of  the 
correlaticm  coeflBcient  is  only  one  of  a 
number  of  instances — the  similar  inter¬ 
pretation  eff  the  probable  error  of  differ¬ 
ences  is  another — ^in  which  users 
statistics  try  to  make  their  statistics 
cover  too  much  territory.  We  shall 
never  be  relieved  by  statistics  or  by 
any  other  device  from  the  necessity  eff 
original  thinking. 
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AN  EDUCATIONAL  OBJECTIVE 


Jamb  L.  LaPoe 
Ohio  State  Unwersity 


From  a  liberal  sampling  of  senior  high' 
school  principals  throughout  the 
country,  the  writer  recently  procured 
judgments  regarding  the  relative  empha- 
sis  that  should  be  given  to  each  of  the 
seven  main  objectives  of  secondary  edu- 
cation  as  defined  by  the  Ccxnmission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa' 
tion.  A  summary  of  the  rankings  the 
objectives  was  given  in  an  article  by  the 
writer  in  the  preceding  Bulletin.*  The 
intent  of  this  paper  is  to  give  particular 
attention  to  a  consideration  ^  one  of 
these  objectives — “worthy  use  of 
leisure,"  to  comment  on  ^e  findings, 
and  to  make  some  inquiry  as  to  how 
leisure  time  is  now  employed. 

In  additiem  to  being  asked  to  weight 
the  seven  objectives  as  they  beheved 
their  relative  importance  to  be,  these 
senior  high'sehool  principals  were  also 
requested  to  answer  the  following 
questicai:  “Do  you  agree  with  the 
statement  that  education  for  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure  is  of  increasing  import' 
ance?"  Three  hundred  and  eighty-one 
principals  participated  in  the  study,  and 
254  attempted  to  reply  to  the  part  deal' 
ing  with  the  “seven  main  objectives.” 
Of  these  254,  there  were  224  who 
attempted  to  weight  the  objectives  on  a 
scale  1(X)  points  as  requested,  while 
thirty  others  simply  ranked  them.  The 
224  principals,  when  their  weightings 
were  averaged,  assigned  13.0  points  to 
“worthy  use  of  leisure”  which  gave  it 
fifth  rank  among  the  seven.  The  other 
thirty  principals  ranked  it  seventh. 

T^  data  presented  here  and  in  the 
former  article  cast  some  light  on  the 
educational  philosophy  of  an  important 
group  of  school  administrators  concern' 

‘"What  Objective*,  If  Any,  Shall  We  Stre**?,"  6J1&-12, 
May  11, 1927. 


ing  the  function  of  the  school.  Coming,  * 
as  it  does,  from  a  representative  sampling  ' 
of  principals  scattered  throughout  the 
nation,  who  have  direct  charge  of  high 
schools  varying  in  enrollment  frean  forty' 
two  pupils  to  seventy'seven  hundred, 
such  a  composite  judgment  should  re* 
ceive  serious  consideration.  i 

C.  L.  Phelps,  president  erf  State  ' 
Teachers  College  at  Santa  Barbara,  Cali' 
fomia,  reports  a  similar  study.*  He  ■ 
presents  a  table  showing  the  average 
judgments  of  sixty'two  city  superintend-  I 
ents  and  teachers’  college  presidents  r 
when  they  weighted  the  first  six  objec' 
tives  on  a  scale  of  100  points.  Only  six 
were  used  in  this  evaluation  because 
he  feels  that  “ethical  character  is  an 
inclusive  objective  and  cannot  be 
weighted  in  terms  of  the  others.”  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  this  group  gave 
an  average  of  10.4  points  to  worthy  use  j 
of  leisure,  or  an  average  of  2.6  points 
less  than  that  assigned  to  this  objective  \ 
by  the  high'sehool  principals.  Since  ' 
t^  rating  reported  by  President  Phelps  | 
does  not  include  the  seventh  objective,  \ 
ethical  character,  the  three  weightings  . 
are  not  entirely  comparable,  but  uiey  do  ' 
seem  to  indicate  that,  in  the  judgment  of 
these  groups,  from  10  to  13  percent  of 
the  school  s  time  and  energy  should  be 
given  to  training  pupils  in  the  worthy 
use  of  leisure.  V^en  we  add  to  this 
the  fact  that  more  than  95  percent  of  the  i 
principals  said  that  this  t)^  of  training 
is  of  increasing  importance,  we  may  be 
justified  in  concluding  that  even  more 
than  13  percent  of.  the  school  time 
should  be  allotted  to  this  objective  a 
few  years  hence. 


>Tk«  SlmwnMTy  School  Curriculum.  Secood  Yorbook, 
Wuhington,  D.  C.,  Department  of  Superintendence,  1926. 
n.  85. 
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The  late  Dr.  Charles  P.  Steinmetz 
said  that  “Four  days  of  four  hours  each 
are  sufficient  to  do  all  the  work  the 
world  needs  to  live  cm.”  If  the  sixteen- 
hour  week  should  come  to  pass  within 
the  next  hundred  years,  as  Dr.  Steinmetz 
suggests,  the  social  and  educational 
problems  that  would  follow  would  be 
scarcely  less  significant  than  the  eco- 
nomic.  Avocational  and  recreational 
training  would  become  almost  of  more 
importaiKe  than  vocational.  Perhaps 
they  are  of  more  importaiKe  even  now 
than  we  are  willing  to  admit  because 
of  our  traditicmal  oabits  of  thought. 
Something  would  have  to  be  provided 
so  that  people  might  profitably  employ 
the  large  amount  of  time  that  would 
not  be  used  in  vocational  pursuits. 
Mr.  Hammond,  Dr.  Steinmetz’s  bio¬ 
grapher,  states  further: 

Stdnmetz  never  had  in  mind  a  day  made  up  of 
four  boura  of  productive  work  and  twelve  houra 
of  lazy  idleneaa.  He  pictured  aomething  hi  more 
ttimulatinfl  than  that.  He  looked  forward  to  an 
era  of  auu  quickened  mental  development,  auch 
advanced  and  univeraal  education,  that  people 
would  apend  much  of  their  twelve  houra  of 
leiaure  in  cultivating  their  higher  naturea,  in 
acquiring  uplifting  luiowledK,  in  aeek^  aoul- 
aw^ening  recreation  aa  ww  aa  upbuilding  of 
physical  health.* 

Whether  we  shall  ever  attain  the 
sixteen-hour  week,  or  not,  we  are  cm 
our  way  towards  it.  Within  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  we  have  seen  the 
standard  working  week  reduced  from 
sixty  hours,  or  even  eighty-four  hours  in 
the  steel  industry,  to  forty-eight  hours 
and,in  some  instances,  to  forty-four  hours. 
Now  comes  the  declaration  of  the  head 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
favor  of  a  five-day  week  of  forty  hours 
for  workers  and  the  announcement  of 
its  adoption  by  such  an  important  em¬ 
ploying  agency  as  the  Ford  interests. 
Th^  events  in  the  industrial  world 
should  arrest  the  attention  of  educators 
and  scKial  workers  as  well  as  of  econo¬ 
mists  and  employers.  Training  for  the 

'Himmond. }.  W.  Ourks  Proenu  Summtu:  A  Btogrtphy. 
New  York,  Tbc  Century  Comiiiny,  1924.  p.  i77f- 


worthy  use  of  leisure  is  becoming  more 
and  more  necessary,  and  is  of  increasing 
importance. 

The  educational  implications  of  the 
present  highly  industralized  age,  “domi¬ 
nated  by  automatic  machinery,”  arc 
fcKcibly  portrayed  by  that  keenly  dis¬ 
cerning  editor,  Arthur  Pound.  D^rib- 
ing  the  situation  in  a  prominent  auto¬ 
mobile  manufacturing  city  of  Michigan, 
he  says  in  part: 

In  a  town  dominated  by  automatic  machinery, 
therefore,  the  educational  problem  is  to  train 
youth  for  the  right  use  of  leisure.  Why  waste 
time  teaching  city  children  how  to  work,  when 
the  chief  ne^  is  to  know  how  to  live?  ....  Edu¬ 
cation  for  leisure,  under  the  conditions  of  auto¬ 
matic  production,  is  education  for  life.* 

For  fear  that  Mr.  Pound's  questim 
might  be  misinterpreted,  it  should  be  said 
that  in  the  context  he  maintains  that, 
since  workers  will  be  using  automatic  ma¬ 
chinery,  the  operation  of  which  can  be 
learned  on  the  job  in  a  very  brief  time, 
and  since  the  way  the  machine  works  in 
producing  the  d^ired  result  need  not 
be  known  to  the  worker,  it  is  a  waste  of 
time  to  give  them  long  periods  school 
training  in  how  to  work.  Rather,  teach 
them  “how  to  live.” 

The  prediction  of  Steinmetz,  the 
action  of  the  Ford  interests,  the  pro¬ 
nouncement  of  the  American  Feaera- 
tion  of  Labor — although  it  is  not  yet 
realized,  and  the  observations  of  Pound, 
all  tend  to  support  the  thesis  that 
training  for  the  worthy  use  of  leisure  is 
becoming  of  increasing  importance. 
Many  of  our  present  pupils  are  part- 
time  workers  and  most  of  the  others  will 
soon  be  full-time  employees.  What  will 
they  do  with  their  extra  day,  with  their 
two-day  week-end?  Will  it  be  spent 
in  recreation  that  is  profitable  as  well 
as  pleasurable?  In  sk>rt,  what  kinds 
of  recreation  will  they  seek?  Indeed, 
we  need  not  wait  until  they  beccanc 


ipound,  Arthur.  The  Iron  Mon  in  Induitn.  Bootoo, 
Link,  Brown,  ind  Compony,  1922.  Chap.  10.  Thia  chapter 
is  reprinted  in  The  Path  of  Leominf:  Euejt  on  Education, 
Hobm.  Henry  W.,  and  Fowler,  Burton  P.  (^ters).  Bosun, 
Link,  Brown,  and  Company,  1926,  pp.  71-87. 
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employees.  Since  their  parents  and 
old^  brothers  and  sisters  will  have  an 
extra  day  off,  what  they  do  during  their 
leisure  time  will,  in  many  cases  at  least, 
influence  what  the  younger  members 
the  family  will  do.  Can  we  train 
these  older  members  in  a  wholesome  use 
of  their  leisure  time  by  giving  more 
attenticm  to  this  factor  in  the  training 
of  the  in'school  members? 

Before  we  can  be  of  any  real  assistaiKe 
in  any  project  that  is  already  started, 
we  must  first  know  what  has  been  done 
and  with  what  results.  It  is  therefore 


;  relevant  to  our  subject  to  investigate 

I  the  nature  and  development  sixne  of 

i  our  leisure  occupations.  Within  the 

I  lifetime  of  most  our  readers,  the  un' 

'  precedented  development  of  such  im- 

'  mense  industries  as  the  motion  picture. 


radio,  and  automobile  has  taken  place. 
The  capital  invested  in  them  and  the 
iiKxime  realized  from  them  are  conclusive 
proof  of  their  patronage.  Again,  we 
are  reminded  that  such  things  as  audi' 
todums,  libraries,  music  halb,  art  gal' 
leries,  museums,  parks,  stadiums,  water' 
ing  places,  speedways,  boardwalks,  and 
Boyle’s  Thirty  Acres  ^ve  been  created, 
partially,  at  least,  for  the  employment 
of  leisure.  On  first  thought  it  may 
therefixe  appear  that  suflEcient  attention 
has  already  been  given  to  leisure.  But, 
we  recall  that  the  Commission  names 
not  leisure  but  the  “wcMthy  use  of 
leisure”  as  one  of  the  seven  great  objec' 
tives  of  education.  One  of  the  functions 
of  educaticm  is  to  substitute  worthy  use 
of  leisure  for  just  arty  use  of  leisure  that 
seems  to  be  most  convenient  at  the  time. 
This  involves  a  development  of  whole' 
some  appreciations  in  the  individual 
that  will,  in  turn,  demand  higher  types 
of  reading'matter,  music,  pictures,  sports, 
and  other  forms  of  recreation.^ 

Because  of  lack  of  space,  only  one  of 
the  many  leisure  occupations,  that  of 
reading — and  it  is  only  partially  a 

>A  book  which  u  of  intere«t  in  thii  connection  i*  Preeident 
George  Barton  Cutten'i  The  Threat  of  Leuure.  New  Haven, 
Connecticut,  Yale  Universitr  Preat,  1926.  a  +  166  pp. 


leisure  occupation — can  be  considered 
here.  Two  types  of  reading  are  generally 
recognized  today,  the  inrormational  or 
wede  type  and  the  recreatory  or  leisure 
type.  Since  we  are  concerned  here  with 
leisure,  we  shall  limit  our  attention  in 
this  paper  to  the  recreatory  type.  To 
attempt  to  add  to  what  Bobbitt  has  so 
well  written  on  this  subject  from  the 
thecMetical  standpoint  in  his  famous 
chapter,  “Reading  as  a  Leisure  CXxupa' 
tion,"  would  be  wtile.*  Rather,  let  us 
look  at  the  problem  objectively  by 
examining  the  results  of  several  invest!' 
gations  regarding  the  character  of  maga* 
zine  reading  deme  by  various  groups  of 
people.  S^e  the  findings  of  these 
studies  are  shown  in  the  following 
tables  and  comments. 

Table  I  is  made  up  of  data  taken  from 
two  studies  made  by  Rasche*  and 
Osbum.*  The  first  two  columns  of  the 
table,  which  show  the  ten  magazines 
most  freouently  read  by  3,539  young 
workers  (boys  and  girls)  in  Milwaukee, 
present  a  rather  strudng  contrast  to  the 
magazines  named  in  Column  three,  which 
are  the  ones  Osbum  found  to  be  most 
(rf^ten  read  by  1,759  children  in  Grades 
I  to  XII  of  four  WisccMisin  villages  and 
one  city.  At  once,  the  question  arises, 
“Why  this  difference?”  Does  the  fact 
that  the  1,759  children  are  still  in  school 
as  full'time  pupils,  while  the  other 
3,539  are  CMily  part'time  pupils  help  to 
explain  the  diference?  To  what  extent 
do^  the  school  direct  and  control  the 
reading  done  by  the  pupils?  To  what 
extent  will  the  school  influence  carry 
over  into  after  life?  What  effect  might 
the  associations  of  the  part'time  pupils 
have?  Is  age  a  probable  factor? 

Furthermore,  the  Rasche  report  states 
that  “the  newspaper  has  a  greater  grip 


*Bobbitt,  Franklin.  The  Cuniculum.  Botton,  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  1918.  pp.  227-43. 

*Ra«che.  William  F.  The  ReaSing  InMrctU  of  Te»n>t 
Worl^i.  Milwaukee,  Milwaukee  Vocational  School,  1923. 
Mimeographed,  p.  41. 

<Oiburn,  W.J.  AStudyo/Children'iIiUereiti.  Madiaon, 
Wiacooain.  State  Department  of  Public  Inatiuction,  1926. 
Mimeographed,  pp.  4-6. 


on  the  youne  wca'kers  than  have  either  in  Table  I  are  interesting.  We  £nd 
magazines  orlxxtks,''  that  the  newspaper  that  True  Story  is  given  first  place  by  the 
interest  is  apparent  even  before  they  pupils  studied  in  three  cities,  and  that 
become  workers  and  that  it  grows  as  it  is  mentioned  among  the  first  ten  maga* 
they  become  older.  The  boys  indicate  zines  by  six  of  the  seven  groups.  This 
a  loss  of  interest  in  both  boc^s  and  periodical  now  prints  on  its  front  cover 
magazines  as  they  grow  older,  while  the  statement,  "  The  largest  newsstand 
the  girls  show  an  increasing  interest  in  sale  in  the  world.”  Tliat  its  readers 
magazines  and  maintain  ^ir  former  are  not  confined  to  youth,  chronologic' 
interest  in  books.  Aix)ther  part  of  the  ally  speaking,  is  common  knowledge, 
report  shows  that  of  the  9,130  different  Comparing  the  findings  of  the  three 
books  read  by  7.065  boys  and  girls  investigations  which  have  been  summar* 
during  a  period  of  six  months,  “2,817.  ized  in  Tables  I  and  II,  we  find  that 

TABLE  I 

Tin  MAGAZDia  Morr  Riad  bt  3,539  Young  Wokubs  in  MawAuxn 
AND  bt  1,759  CmLOBBN  IN  GbAOBI  1  to  XII  of  FoUB  WnCONtlN 
VnXAGBi  AND  Onb  Cm* 

Woanu  ■■  MnwAUtn  noti  14  to  18 

YtAUorAoi  PuFiuwFoom  Waooim 


■  Boy.  (2.252) 

VtUAOM  AMD  OmI  CiTT 

Orb  (1J87) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

Tnw  Slory 
ftpulur  MtduniCi 
Auwncuii 

Sttitriaj  Itnmt  Po« 
CoiWr'a 

JUdmXcM 

Weturn  Story 

LlUrory  OlgCll 

PoBulor  Scin>C€  MoniMy 
RtdBcek 

Tmc  Story 

Coiker'a 

Aowncori 

Womon'i  Home 
Cotopomoii 
todici'  Hoiiw  Jemmtl 

True  Komowca 

Phmi^ 

Im€  Suij  MoaozirK 

Rad  Boot 

Pictonol  Ramcio 

Amenesn 

Uurtry  Oigrsc 

Sstmisj  BmnmM  PoK 
Popisii^  Scimcc  MoncMy 
L^im'  Hmw  /ouniAl 

Tnw  Story 

McCoWt 

Amertcon  Boy 

Googrophic 

B^*t  Life 

*  AU  Bapriim  are  named  in  the  order  of  ftequency  of  meotiao. 


or  nearly  one'third  of  them,  were  not 
circulated  by  the  pubhc  hbrary  because 
they  were  deemed  unsuitable  reading.” 

Let  us  examine  the  findings  of  another 
investigation.  Huber  and  Chappelear 
have  reported  a  study  made  to  determine 
the  magazine  preferences  of  a  large 
number  of  children  in  Grades  III  to  IX, 
in  five  schools  in  four  cities  of  New  York 
and  New  Jersey.*  Comparisons  between 
their  data  as  given  in  Table  II  and  the 
findings  of  Rasche  and  Osbum  as  given 


‘Huber,  M.  B..  and  Chaepekar,  C.  S.  “Cbiklmi'i  Maga* 
one  Reatbnc.''  Tftt  Jmnu]  of  EducatwMl  Metliod,  6:145-49, 
December,  1926. 


Literary  Digest  and  Popular  Mechanits 
are  named  four  times;  American,  Ladies' 
Home  Journal,  Popular  Science,  Liberty, 
and  Western  Stoi^,  three  times;  and 
Love  Story  arnl  Dete^ve  Story,  two  times. 
The  reader  can  make  other  observations. 
It  should  be  kept  in  mind  in  examining 
Table  II  that,  in  the  three  schools  in 
Jersey  City  and  Manhattan,  children  in 
Grad^  III  to  VIII  were  indicating  their 
preference. 

Terman,  in  reporting  the  reading  done 
by  one  thousand  gifted  children,  be¬ 
lieves  that  “general  intelligence  influ¬ 
ences  not  only  the  amount  of  reading 
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but  also  its  quality  and  range."^  Gray, 
in  a  comment  on  Terman's  statement, 
says  that  “Investigations  are  needed  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  the  kind 
of  reading  done  by  these  gifted  children 
affects  intelligence.”*  Might  it  not  be 
valuable  to  know,  in  addition,  the  extent 
to  which  the  kind  of  reading  done  by 
children — ^and  adults — affects  their  be¬ 
havior,  particularly  their  ethical  be¬ 
havior? 

Since  we  have  been  considering  the 
periodical  reading  done  by  several 
groups  of  persons  of  schcx)l  age,  let  us 


in  1922,  the  three  Pacific  states  ranked 
highest,  followed  by  the  New  England 
states,  in  the  percent  of  their  population 
reading  ten  of  the  most  popular  mag¬ 
azines.  These  states  also  ranked  highest 
in  the  circulation  of  certain  “high  brow” 
magazines.  Reeder  also  found  that  “the 
raius  of  all  the  states  on  the  two  groups 
of  magazines  are  very  similar,  the  co¬ 
efficient  of  (xjrrelation  being  0.93.” 

Since  no  statistics  on  the  amount  and 
kind  of  reading  done  by  adults  through¬ 
out  the  country  are  available,  we  shall 
have  to  confine  ourselves  to  certam 


TABLE  II 

MaCAZINB  PuFEUNCn  OF  CHaOUN  IN  CuTAIN  ScHOOU 


Two  ScbooU  in  Jersey 
City,  (659  PupiU, 
Gndet  Ul-VlU) 


Public  School  43, 
Manhattan,  New  York, 
(Grades  IV-VUl) 


Mamaroneck,  New  York, 
(433  Pupds,  Grades 
Vl-VUI) 


True  Story 

Saturday  Coming  Poet 


Popular  Medianict 
Dettam  Stones 
Ladies*  Home  Journal 
Western  Stories 
Natwnal  Geogrgphtc 
Literary  Digest 
Looe  Story 


True  Story 
Popular  Scietice 
Boys*  Li/e 
Popular  Meckanice 
Detective  Stones 
Saturday  Coming  Post 
Western  Stones 
American  Boy 
Liberty 

Samt  K^ckolas 
Boy  Scoiu 


Saturday  Coming  Post 

National  Geographic 

American  Boy 

Ladies*  Home  Journal 

American 

Liberty 

Collier's 

Literary  Digue 

Popular  Science 

Delmeator 

Boys*  Life 


Samt  Nicholas 
Boys'  Life 
American  Boy 
Good  Housei(eepmg 
National  Ge^apntc 
Touth*s  Companion 
Saturday  Coming  Post 
Popular  MechaniCi 
True  Story 
Red  Crow 
Photoplay 


now  turn  our  attention  to  the  same 
type  of  reading  done  by  adults.  It  is 
i^cxtunate  that  there  seem  to  be  no 
studies  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  read¬ 
ing  done  by  the  general  adult  public. 
Circulation  figures  given  out  by  certain 
publications  ave  us  a  suggestion  as  to 
the  extent  of  magazine  reading,  but  we 
do  not  know  what  part  of  this  can  be 
credited  to  adults  and  what  part  to 
youth.  Reeder’s  studies’  show  that. 


iTeman,  Lewi*  M.,  et  al.  Genetic  Snuiiet  of  Gennu. 
Sunfoed  Univeriity,  Califbcna,  Stanford  Univenity,  192S. 
1.  p.  447. 

Kkay,  Wiliam  S.  '"Summary  of  Readint  Inveatigatioo* 
(July  1.  1924,  to  June  30,  1925),”  U.  Tlie  Elemenury  School 
Jonmal,  26  J09,  March.  1926. 

'Reeder,  Ward  G.  "Which  State,  Read  the  Moot?” 
School  and  Socioy,  18:235-40,  Aumtt  25,  1923,  and  "Amount 
and  Kind  of  Reading  in  tM  Varioua  State*,”  Edweatiorud 
Remorch  Bulletin,  3:179-82.  Apnt  30.  1924. 


studies  of  adult  reading  in  selected 
groups  and  districts.  Parsons  finds 
that  city  people  read  far  more  than 
country  people;  that  professional  persons 
read  ^  more  than  persons  of  other 
occupations;  and  that  the  more  extensive 
the  schooling,  the  larger  the  amount  of 
reading  done.’  This  is  as  one  would 
expect.  Morrison  reports  the  non- 
professional  magazines  most  frequently 
read  by  454  school  principals  in  Ohio.’ 
His  list  has  been  incorporated  in  Table 
III,  along  with  a  similar  list  showing 


'Par*oo*,  Rhcy  "Study  of  Adult 

ipid)li*bed  Muter'*  then*.  Department 


unpidilubed  Muter'*  then*, 
Univeraity  of  Chicago,  1923. 


'Morriaon,  J.  Cayce.  The  School  Princinolthip  hi  Ohio 
Citict  and  Exmpted  Village*.  Columbu*,  Ohio,  The  Ohio 
State  Univeraity,  1925.  pp.  33-34. 
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^  magazine  reading  done  by  500  Ohio 
State  University  Alumni.*  The  data 
given  in  this  table  bring  out  some 
interesting  facts  when  the  reading  of 
the  five  groups  of  adults  is  compared. 
Such  a  comparison  seems  to  substantiate 
the  findings  of  Parsons.  It  is  also 
interesting  to  note  that  the  three  maga^ 
rines  most  read  by  the  1,759  pi^ils  in 
four  villages  and  one  Wisconsin  City — 
Column  3,  Table  I — are  the  same  as 
those  read  most  frequently  by  the  500 
Ohio  State  University  Alumni,  and  that 
diese  magazines  are  also  named  in  the 


Davison.*  Mr.  Davison,  principal  al 
one  of  the  New  York  elementary 
schools,  made  a  personal  investigation 
of  the  kind  of  reading'matter  sent  out 
by  wholesale  news  agencies  in  his  city 
and  the  facts  he  presents  are  startling. 
The  article  by  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for 
March,  1926,  will  also  be  found  to  be 
illuminating.  Finally,  we  might  suggest 
the  debate  between  Mr.  Villard  and 
Martin  Weyrauch  cm  the  subject,  “Are 
Tabloid  Ncwsp)apers  a  Menace?,”  which 
appeared  in  Forum,  for  April,  1927. 


TABLE  III 

Thi  Ten  NoN'PaoraMiONAL  Magazines  Most  Read  bt  454  School  PsiNctPALt 
IN  Ohio  and  bt  500  Ohio  State  Univeuitt  Alumni 


Ohio  School  PuMcirAU  (454) 

Ono  Stati 
UmveuiTT 
AttntHi 

Ekmentary  (379) 

Junior  High  (25) 

Seniot  High  (50) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Amencen 

Natioiul  Ceogrephic 

Latrory  Digui 

Saturday  Cimimg  Pott 
Atlantic  Monthly 

Ladiri*  Nome  Journal 
Pathindrr 

Good 

Woman'i  Nome  Com-anisn 
World'!  Wor^ 

American 

National  Geographic 
Literary  Dmett 

Outl^ 

Saturday  Eoening  Pott 
Ladio'  Home  Journal 
Pathfinder 

Atlantic  Monthly 

LtUfAry  Difiut 

Amenuin 

Geogrdpkic 
Bvenmg  Poft 

Outlook 

Ripiew  of  Rnnewi 

AtUnttc  Monthly 

World*!  Work 

Current  Hittory 

Century 

American 

Literary  Digest 

Saturday  Emimg  Pott 
Notional  Geographic 
Atlantic  Monthly 
CwmopoliUn 

Good  Houte^ping 
World-t  Wori( 

Outlook 

CoUier't 

same  order.  Does  not  the  reading^matter 
mentiemed  by  these  1,759  children  seem 
rather  “grown-up?” 

||  Numerous  ot^  references  relative  to 
■  the  type  of  reading  done  could  be  sum- 
K  marized  if  space  permitted.  Oppor- 
[  tunity  will  be  taken,  however,  to  o^e 
I  brief  reference  to  scxne  that  should  not 
be  overltmked.  As  to  the  distribution 
(f  a  certain  type  of  reading-matter  and 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  read,  the 
reader  can  find  scxne  valuable  informa¬ 
tion  in  an  article  by  Geixge  Millard 

■Okio  Sum  Vnivatiij  16,  No.  7,  P-  23.  April. 


Regardless  of  whether  the  conditions 
reported  by  Rasche,  Davisem,  Villard, 
and  others  are  general,  their  disclosures 
present  a  problem  which  challenges  the 
great  institutiems  ai  organized  society. 
The  school  is  tme  of  th^  institutions. 
Upon  it  are  placed  responsibilities  which 
cannot  be  treated  apathetically.  Idleness 
and  misused  leisure  time  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  scxdal  efficiency. 


•I>»viioo,  Georfe  M.  “Whit  I>o  Boy*  Rod?"  Th* 
Sunu  md  Pro/euioiul  Aaititks  of  ihr  Elematury  Sdtool 
Prmapoi  The  Third  Ycvbook.  Wuhinfion.  O.  C., 
Deputment  of  Elementiry  Seboot  Principili  or  Nieional 
Eduocioa  Anoditioo.  1924.  pp.  323-25.  (Btdktai  of  the 
Department  of  Etemenory  School  ETindpali,  VoL  Ul.  Na  4, 
July.  1924) 
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ON  THE  FIRING  UNE 


R.  G.  Guthrie,  who  has  been  a 
familiar  figure  around  the  E)epartment 
of  Principles  of  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University,  will  be  found  at  Marietta 
College  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Edu¬ 
cation  after  September  1, 1927. 

Zura  Walters,  of  Grandview  Heights, 
has  joined  the  “rotary  club"  along  with 
Mr.  Roudebush  and  Mr.  Rohleder. 
Mr.  Walters  goes  to  Hillsboro  as 
Superintendent  to  succeed  Mr.  Rohleder 
w^  came  to  Grandview  Heights  as 
successor  to  Mr.  Roudebush. 

Superintendent  Charles  A.  Fwd,  rf 
Fletcher,  C^o,  has  accepted  a  position 
with  t^  State  Bureau  of  Juvenile 
Research.  The  Fletcher  schools  in  the 
past  years  have  had  a  hard  struggle -fcx’ 
existence.  Mr.  Fc«‘d's  attribution  for 
the  last  two  years  has  placed  these 
schools  on  a  sound  academic  and  financial 
basis. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  is  making 
extensive  preparations  for  additional 
teacher-training  facilities.  To  this  end 
they  have  taken  over  the  schools  of 
Ashley,  in  Delaware  County,  and  will 
cooperate  with  the  Board  of  location  of 
that  village  in  making  the  schools  the 
best  possible  for  teacher  training.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  expert  teaoiers  are 
being  employed.  Th^  teachers  work 
under  the  direct  guidance  of  Superin¬ 
tendent  R.  B.  Warner. 

Rushsylvania,  in  Logan  County,  is 
undergoing  a  regeneration  in  school 
affairs.  After  a  careful  survey  of  the 
entire  county,  enough  territory  was 
added  to  Ru^sylvania  to  make  this 
village  a  natural  school  center.  With 
a  new  Imilding  program  on.  Superin¬ 
tendent  D.  J.  Pyers  will  be  able  to 
organize  a  high-claw  village-school  system 
and  have  it  working  by  September  1. 


Springfield,  Massachusetts,  fumishej 
the  successful  candidate  for  the  supehn- 
tendency  at  Lakewood,  Ohio.  Two 
interpretations  have  been  given  of  the 
selection  of  an  out-of-state-man.  One  it 
that  he  was  an  outstanding  candidate, 
which  is  true.  The  other  suggests  a 
lack  of  cooperation  among  Ohio  appli¬ 
cants.  We  believe  the  first  interpreta¬ 
tion  is  correct. 

The  Trumbull  County  schools,  under 
the  leadership  of  County  Superintendent 
John  C.  Berg,  are  attracting  much  atten- 
tic«i  in  northeastern  Ohio.  One  full 
page  of  school  news  of  Trumbull  County 
is  published  each  week  in  the  Warren 
newspaper.  This  activity  gives  the 
patrons  of  the  county  evidei^  of  the 
progress  of  their  schools  and  incidentally 
stimdates  better  work  among  the 
teachers. 

Superintendent  Drummond,  of  Logan 
County,  is  conducting  a  unioue  program 
fenr  improving  teach^g  in  his  county. 
Last  summer  William  Russell,  formerly 
superintendent  of  Williams  County,  was 
added  to  the  staff,  and  be  has  had 
immediate  charge  of  the  program  to 
improve  teaching  by  centering  attention 
upon  curriculum  study  and  revision. 
TTiis  has  not  been  attempted  by  laying 
a  full-fiedged  program  before  the  teachers 
of  the  county  m  their  acceptance  or 
even  by  developing  with  them  a  program 
upon  which  all  were  to  work.  Rather, 
it  has  been  a  program  of  stimulation, 
discovery,  encouragement,  and  assist- 
arKe.  The  curriculum  problem  was 
placed  before  the  teachers.  Wherever 
an  individual  or  group  showed  interest 
in  any  type  of  work,  the  supervise* 
encouraged  and  helped  each  in  the  study 
of  that  topic.  The  measure  of  success 
was  taken  to  be  the  number  of  teachers 
aggressively  and  intelligently  at  work 
upon  an  educational  problem.  The 
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result  of  the  hrst^years  work  has  been 
especially  characterized  by  this  variation 
in  form  of  supervisory  leadership. 


Samuel  W.  Foele,  director  of  Child 
Accounting  in  the  Cincinnati  Public 
Schools,  is  doing  an  outstanding  work 
among  the  children  of  bw  men^ty  in 
Cincinnati.  The  laws  of  Ohio  allow 
boards  of  education  to  dismiss  children 
of  low  mentality  under  certain  condi' 
tions.  It  is  easier  to  let  these  children 
go  than  to  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Fogle 
feels  that  he  owes  these  children  every 
possible  attention.  To  that  end  he 
insists  upon  a  full  and  ccmaplete  exami' 
nation  of  the  child  to«ther  with  a  com' 
plete  home  survey.  If  the  report  indi' 
cates  that  the  child  is  unable  to  do  the 


regular  school  work,  a  foUow'up  survey 
is  made.  By  this  service  the  child  is 
placed  in  some  activity  which  will 
satisfy  his  needs.  This  service  is  prov' 
ing  benehcial  to  many  children  who  are 
dismissed  from  the  public  schools. 

County  Si^rintendent  J.  H.  Hixson, 
of  Auglaize  County,  1^  worked  out  a 
system  whereby  he  keeps  in  touch  with 
every  family  of  the  county  having  child' 
ren  of  school  aeo-  He  uses  a  system  of 
spot  m^,  umich  give  a  ccxitinuous 
record  of  the  families  moving  into  or  out 
of  Auglaize  County.  Every  teacher  is 
required  to  cooperate  in  keeping  this  re' 
cord  up  to  date.  While  the  de^  involved 
seems  to  be  great,  the  results  obtained 
are  sufficient  to  warrant  his  effixts. 


EDUCATIONAL  READINGS 


IPmLun,  Frank  M.  ntblic  High'ScHool  Enroll' 
ments  by  Site  and  Aocreditment,  ASBJ, 
74:46.  159.  April.  1927. 

Two  interetting  tablet  are  pretented  re' 
girding  htgb'tcbool  enrollment  in  the  United 
Satet.  Tm  firtt  of  thete  thowt  the  enroll' 
ment  in  the  variout  ttatea  of  the  Unkn  for  the 
iccreditad  and  the  nonaccredited  tchoolt  by 
gradet;  the  tecond  gives  the  number  of  hi^ 
•choolt  in  each  state  which  fall  within  certain 
enrollment  limita,  starting  with  "1-50''  and 
extending  by  increments  of  fifty  to  “over  1000." 
Of  the  14,827  high  schools  classified  in  the  latter 
table,  5,110  have  enrollmenu  of  from  1-50; 
614  have  enrollments  of  more  than  1000;  and  the 
average  is  about  168.  The  largest  high  school 
is  one  in  New  York  with  8,410  pupils.  On  the 
K  ocher  hand,  there  are  several  hundnKl  tchoolt  with 
^  lets  than  twenty'five  pupils  each. 

Rnoia,  Ward  G.  The  T^ttd  of  a  Hotional  Code 
of  Educs  for  Teachns,  Sd'S,  25:417-21. 

I  April  9. 1927. 

I  This  it  a  reprint  of  an  address  given  by  Dr. 

I  Reeder  at  the  recent  meeting  of  m  American 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
held  at  Philadelphia.  He  briefly  reviews  the 
history  of  codes  of  ethics  that  have  been  adopted 
by  various  vocations,  and  he  points  out  that 
“compared  with  ocher  profettiona.  teachers  have 
I  been  tardy  in  adopting  such  codes.”  At  the 
present  tfine,  hovrevcr,  thirty  tute  teachers' 


associations  have  adopted  codes  of  ethics,  while 
the  other  eighteen  state  associations  are  con' 
templating  doiiw  so.  While  he  recognizes  that 
theK  thi^  codes  have  done,  and  are  doing,  a 
valuable  service,  he  maintains  that  greater  value 
could  be  secured  from  a  national  code. 

WmcH,  W.  H.  Can  Obsernution  IBe  Trained  in 
Sdiool  Children.'  JER,  15:229-38,  April. 
1927. 

The  experiment  on  training  in  observation  is 
to  be  reported  in  a  aeries  of  articles  of  which  this 
is  the  firtt.  Winch  finds  that  perceptive  ability 
can  be  improved,  as  well  as  the  ability  to 
remember  perceptions  and  state  them  verify. 
He  thinks  it  doubtful  whether  sensory  acuity  was 
improved  as  a  result  of  the  experiment. 

Buckinohais,  B.  R.  Leadership  in  Educational 
Research,  JER,  15039-45,  April,  1927. 

There  is  need  of  quantity  production  in 
research.  In  order  to  produce  tl^  verified  and 
scientifically  defensible  body  of  knowledge  which 
is  demanded  there  must  be  leaders  as  well  as 
followers.  The  leader  should  have  practical 
school  experience,  must  be  aNe  to  win  the 
support  and  confidence  of  teachers,  must  be 
able  to  train  workers,  must  have  the  ability  to 
analyze  his  problems,  must  be  a  scholar  in  his 
chom  field,  and  must  have  “extractive  power." 
There  are  other  things  that  he  must  be  and  do,  but 
this  shows  the  general  tenor  of  the  article. 


Non. — The  abbrcviitiam  (aid  ia  tUi  nustbs  an;  ASBJ,  Anarkan  ScIkmI  Board  Jo(bbb1;  BA’S,  School  and  Sodwy; 
JU.  Jowosl  of  Educational  Rcaarch;  JEM,  Journal  of  Edtaational  Method;  and  AM,  Atlantic  Monthly. 
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Haw»,  Franxun  P.  Educatumal  Gwdanct 
tiiroiigh  Or^gtfnuation  and  Supervision  of  a 
CoBege  Week,  JEM.  6342-52.  April.  1927. 

JuDCi  M.  GlaM  ia  quoted  u  nying  in  an 
addreaa:  “The  biggeat  noblest  of  the  junior  high 
achool  ia  guidance.  When  the  prindpala  of 
junior  high  achoola  have  worked  out  that  proUent 
the  future  of  our  boya  and  girla  will  be  placed  on 
a  finner  foundation."  Thia  article  deaoibea  an 
eameat  and  unuaual  attempt  to  partially  aolve  the 
problest  of  educational  guidance.  Mr.  Hawkea 
ia  principal  of  the  Junior  Higjt  School  Weat.  of 
Arlington.  Maaaachuaetta.  ai^  the  procedure  he 
foUov^  in  hia  achool.  aa  outlined  in  thia  article, 
ia  worthy  of  careful  reflection  by  all  achocJ 
adstiniatratora.  whether  junior  high-achccJ  prind' 
pala.  or  not. 

Pauiu,  Gboegb  HuuoaT.  The  Junior  CoUege; 
An  Itidictmenr,  AM,  139:497-501,  April, 
1927. 

Thia  diatinguiabed  Harvard  profeaaor  holda 
that  the  development  of  the  junior  cdlege  will 
mean  the  deterimtion  and  victual  elimination  of 
the  preaent  four^year  college  and  that  reliance  for 
education  beyond  the  junior  college  muat  neceaaar* 
ily  ^  on  the  atate.  He  feela  that  coUegea  would 
become  profeaaional  acboda.  Thia  he  deplotea 
becauae,  flrat,  America  ia  the  only  country  which 
haa  ventured  to  interpoae  four  yeara  of  culture 
between  ita  day  acbooU  and  ita  profeaaional  train, 
mg,  and  thia  type  of  training  ahould  not  be  loat; 
and,  second,  those  who  completed  their  college 
course  but  who  did  not  continue  their  training  in 
profeaaional  achoola  form  what  he  calls  “the 
scholarly  amateurs,"  “the  public-minded  class" — 
persons  who  have  become  cosununity  leaders 
becauae  of  ideals  gained  while  in  college,  who 
are  interested  in  the  cultural  development  of  their 
communities.  Thia  class  of  people,  he  says 
“will  disappear,"  and  we  can  ill  afford  to  Iok 
them. 

Fumaicr,  Robut.  An  Investigation  into  Some 
Social  Attitudes  of  High^School  Pupils,  SiyS, 
25:410-12.  Ajsil  2.  1927. 

Thia  is  a  study  made  to  determine  the  social 
attitudes  of  1,166  pupils  in  seven  high  schools 
located  in  five  states.  The  investigator  concludes 
that  “an  examination  of  the  results  shows  a 
decided  lack  of  intelligent  patriotism."  For 
example,  “Fifty«ine  percent  of  the  students 
examined  believed  that,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
never  mistreated  the  pec^le  of  any  other  race  or 
nation,  and  fifty^seven  percent  believed  that  the 
American  people  place  a  higher  value  on  law  and 
order  than  do  any  other  people."  Furthermore, 
he  found  that  the  amount  of  reading  they  had 
done  with  respect  to  intenutional  aflrirs  was 
meager  and  that  they  had  decided  prejudices 
against  several  other  races.  While  reading  this 


report,  the  reviewer  was  reminded  of  three  other 
recent  writings:  “Where  Do  We  Get  Our  Preju* 
dices?"  by  Robert  L  Duffiis,  in  Harper’s  for 
September,  1926;  The  Menace  of  >IationaIum  m 
Etfaicotion,  by  J.  F.  Scott;  and  Public  OjMnion 
and  the  Teaching  of  History,  by  Bessie  L.  Inerce. 


Mblbt,  EaKBST  O.  A  Checi^  List  for  the  Prepar¬ 
ation  of  Rules,  Regulations,  and  Written 
Irutructiom,  ASBJ,  74:41-42,  152,  Apiil, 
1927. 

A  suggestive  check  list  of  the  items  concerning 
which  it  is  probable  that  achool  systems  will  need 
rules,  regulatiooB,  aixl  written  instructions  is 
presented  under  the  four  main  heads.  Boards  of 
Question,  Administrative  and  Executive  Staff, 
Rules  and  Regulations  Controlling  Personnel 
Relations,  and  General  Administrative  Regula¬ 
tions.  The  method  of  job  analysis  is  recommended 
for  arrivmg  at  what  should  be  included  in  the 
written  instructions  concerning  the  performance 
of  the  duties  of  the  various  employees  ot  the 
school  system. 


TEACHING  ADDITION  AND  SUBTRAC¬ 
TION  FACTS  TOGETHER  OR 
SEPARATELY 


{Continued  from  page  229) 


At  the  conclusion  of  the  experimental 
period,  which  at  Center  No.  1  lasted 
about  one  month,  a  test  was  given. 
This  test  consisted  of  the  thirty^ight 
addidcHi  and  subtraction  facts  presented 
as  teaching'matter  during  the  course  of 
the  experiment.  One  w  the  addition 
facts,  however,  was  repeated  and  so  also 
was  one  of  the  subtraction  facts.  Thus 
the  total  number  of  exercises  in  the  test 
was  forty.  The  score  for  each  pupil’s 
paper  was  taken  as  the  number  of 
examples  correct.  The  maximum  obtain' 
able  score  was  therefore  40.  Table  1 
shows  the  results  of  the  preliminary  and 
final  tests  for  Center  No.  1.  It  is  to  be 
understood  that  each  line  represents  a  pair 
of  pupils.  The  reading  the  first  line 
is  as  follows:  In  Pair  No.  1  the  pupil 
taught  by  the  together  method  obtained 
a  score  of  60  on  the  Pressey  Test  while 
the  pupil  who  was  taught  by  the 
separate  method  obtained  a  score  of  58. 
On  the  final  test,  the  pupil  who  was 
taught  by  the  together  me^od  obtained 
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a  score  of  40  while  the  pupil  taught  by 
the  separate  method  obtairied  a  score 
28.  The  reader  will  note  that  only 
thirty'two  of  the  thirty'seven  children 
in  this  class  are  represented  in  Table  I. 
Two  of  the  pairs  of  children  were  left 
out  of  consideration  because  one  member 
of  each  pair  failed  to  take  the  final  test. 
This  caused  the  droppme  of  the  records 
of  four  children  from  the  experimental 
data.  The  fifth  child  was  dropped 


performances  of  the  two  groups  we  may 
do  so  using  the  following  formula: 

PE  ^  -  .«745.j8:  +  i;-2rS.«. 

In  this  formula,  r  is  the  correlation 
between  the  scores  of  members  of  each 
pair  on  the  final  test.  This  r'value  is 
.32;  while  — the  standard  error  of  the 
mean  of  the  Together  Group — ^is  2.2,  and 
— the  standard  error  of  the  mean  of 
the  Separate  Group — is  2j6.  Substitut' 


Thi  Rnutn  op  Tiacrino  Addition  and  Subtraction  Factt  Togbthbr 
AND  SCPARATBLT  AT  CeNTTR  No.  1 


DiFFuntci  IM  Favo*  op: 


because  he  was  the  odd  child  from  the 
beginning.  In  other  words,  he  had  ik) 
partner. 

According  to  Table  I  the  together 
method  gave  better  test  results.  The 
difference  between  the  average  perform' 
ance  (rf’  the  two  groups  oi  cbuldren  was 
six  examples.  In  twelve  of  the  sixteen 
pairs  of  pupils  the  one  who  was  taught  by 
the  toKther  method  obtained  a  higher 
score  man  his  partner  on  the  final  ex' 
amination. 

If  we  wish  to  investigate  the  reliability 
of  the  difference  between  the  average 


ing  these  values  in  the  formula  we  find 
that  the  probable  error  of  the  difference 
is  1.89.  Thus  the  difference  is  a  little 
more  than  three  times  its  probable  error. 

The  experiment  at  other  centers. — 
At  Center  No.  2,  returns  were  received 
from  only  thirteen  pairs  of  pupils.  At 
this  center  the  together  mediod  proved 
to  be  slightly  superior  to  the  separate 
method.  The  average  of  the  pupils  who 
were  taught  the  addition  and  subtrac' 
tion  facts  together  was  34.5.  The  cor- 
responding  average  for  those  who  were 
taught  these  f^ts  separately  was  32.6. 
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This  yields  a  difference  of  only  1.9  and  individually,  are  small  or  lacking  io 

the  probable  error  of  this  difference  is  1.6.  statistical  significance.  It  may  be  poin^ 

Table  11  presents  a  summary  of  the  ed  out  that  Uie  one  difference  obtai^  in 

results  secui^  at  all  the  centers.  In  fav(X’  of  the  separate  method  is  scarcely 

general,  these  data  are  favorable  to  the  entitled  to  consideration  at  all,  especially 

together  method  of  teaching  the  addition  in  view  of  the  ^t  that  it  ladu  support 

and  subtraction  facts.  In  only  one  frcxn  any  other  source.  This  difference 
instance  is  the  difference  between  aver*  is  but  little  more  than  one'third  of  its 
ages  favorable  to  the  separate  method,  probable  entH-. 

'Hiis  is  at  Center  No.  5.  The  teaching  In  two  impcstant  respects  this  expav 
material  used  at  this  center  and  the  finu  ment  should  be  supplemented.  In  t^ 

tests  based  upcm  it  were  quite  different  first  place,  the  teaching  material  cod* 

from  those  employed  at  the  other  centers,  sisted  of  only  a  few  of  the  two  hundred 
The  reader  note  that  the  averages  fundamental  facts  in  addition  and  sub* 
for  this  center  are  of  an  entirely  different  traction.  An  experiment  covering  all 
order  of  magnitude  from  those  obtained  the  facts  and  lasting  approximately  one 

TABLE  U 

GtMBSAL  SUMMART 


at  the  other  centers.  Indeed,  the  irreg' 
ular  character  of  the  procedure  at  Center 
No.  5  would  have  induced  us  to  leave  it 
out  of  account  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact 
that  the  data  from  this  center  gave  the 
only  contrary  result. 

Two  or  three  of  the  differences  in 
favor  of  the  together  method  exceed 
three  times  their  probable  error  and  thus 
approach  statistical  significance.  The 
greatest  significance,  however,  is  found 
in  the  all  but  unanimous  verdict  in 
favor  of  the  together  method.  When  an 
experiment  conducted  seven  times  yields 
six  results  all  in  the  same  directi(xi,  the 
evidence  is  rather  conclusive  even  though 
some  of  the  differences,  when  considered 


year  at  each  center  is  much  to  be  desired. 
In  the  second  place,  no  testing  of  reten* 
tion  after  a  considerable  period  had 
elapsed  was  undertaken  in  connectkn 
with  this  experiment.  By  the  time  the 
data  had  bera  gathered  on  which  this 
report  is  rendered,  the  school  year  was 
too  far  advanced  to  permit  us  giving  a 
test  of  retention. 

Nevertheless,  for  what  it  is  worth  the 
information  that  we  have  secured  on 
this  question  is  presented.  We  cannot 
avoid  the  conviction  that,  in  the  absence 
of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  teachers  will 
be  justified  in  preferring  to  teach  the 
additicm  and  subtraction  facts  together 
rather  than  separately. 


